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CONTEMPORARY HOMERIC SCHOLARSHIP: 
SOUND OR FURY?* 


V. The Unitarians 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 


It is a peculiarity of Unitarianism that, from 
one point of view, it does not have the unity 
of the Analytical school. The kind of approach 
to Homer illustrated by the works discussed in 
the last section, the attempt to delineate and 
characterize the portions of the /liad and the 
Odyssey which are to be assigned to the several 
poets who contributed to these two epics, is the 
unique property of the Analysts and forms the 
backbone and main substance of their work on 
Homer now and in the past. The Unitarians, on 
the other hand, except for their basic assump- 
tion, or, if that term be thought pejorative, their 
basic conclusion, that each poem is a unity and 
not a congeries of poetical bits by various hands 
(a Paradise Lost and not a Golden Treasury), 
and except in so far as they now and then pre- 
sent specific items of evidence which seem to 
them to demonstrate this unity, have no positive 
line of approach to Homer which is theirs alone. 
The many other lines of study which they follow, 
literary criticism, for instance, or the possible 
influence of folk tale on the Odyssey, are also 
open to, and often followed by, Analysts. 


*Continued from CW 49 (1955-56) 17-26. 


The present section, therefore, will not deal 
with the major Unitarian contributions to mod- 
ern Homeric study, as the last section dealt 
with the important recent Analysts. Instead I 
shall here concern myself with criticizing a 
pair of weaknesses which contemporary Unitari- 
anism seems to me to show, and with neting 
a pair of differences between recent Unitarianism 
and that of earlier times. The great bulk of 
recent Unitarian activity, since it can hardly be 
said to be uniquely Unitarian in approach, will 
be treated further in the later sections, some 
of which, in fact, the Unitarians will almost 
monopolize. 

The writing on Homer since 1939 makes it 
abundantly clear that the Unitarian movement, 
more than once given up for dead, is still in 
full vigor. Most writers on Homer are now 
Unitarians. W. Schadewaldt’s /liasstudien, pub- 
lished just before the period under review, has 
even given Unitarianism a new level of respect- 
ability among writers in German.*? But in the 
very midst of its prosperity, Unitarianism seems 
to me to have fallen into two evil ways which 
could prove its undoing: the search for Homer's 
original inventions, and the search for his 
specific sources. These two roads are leading 
many modern Unitarians into the same sort 
of Grimpen Mire as has for so long terminated 
so many favorite paths of the Analysts, I find 
it surprising that so many of the ablest modern 


33. W Schadewalde, Iliasstudien (Leipzig 1938; 2d ed. 
1943). 


Unitarians have shown this futile persistence in 
trying to penetrate into the impenetrapie, tnis 
firm refusal to accept inevitable ignorance. 

The former of these two evils, the search 
for original inventions, assumed great import- 
ance in the work of two uf the Unitarian giants 
of the last generation, John A. Scott and S. E. 
Bassett.*4 Probably the most popular of all the 
discoveries ever made along these lines is Scott's 
theory that Homer invented Hector, a view 
which is held today by many Unitarians, This 
is also the only theory of this sort which anyone 
has ever attempted to demonstrate at length, 
and one of the reasons why I am so sceptical 
of the whole movement is that this case, pre- 
sented by so skillful a controversialist as Scott, 
proves, when examined, so utterly flimsy as a 
whole and in all of its parts. Though Scott's 
conclusion is commonly accepted, the contem- 
porary practice seems to be to believe that Ho- 
mer invented Hector, but to confess that this 
cannot be demonstrated. Presumably, it has now 
become an article of faith. 


Homer the Inventor 


It is unusual to pick up a modern book on 
Homer written by a Unitarian without finding 


confident claims that this or that character, 
motif, or scene is Homer’s original addition to 
the Troy Story; and some recent writers, for 
instance H. T. Wade-Gery,®° are even prepared 
to believe that almost the whole Troy Story is 
Homer’s invention. Many of these worshippers 
of invention give one the impression that they 
claim as Homer's original invention everything 
which they especially admire: Howald is a 
good instance of this.°6 Only one of the many 
enthusiasts for this activity has appreciated the 
need for trying to find criteria by which one 
may recognize these inventions: this is Renata 
von Scheliha.47 But although this step is a 
welcome rarity, Scheliha herself does not follow 
her criteria, and they are in fact quite inade- 


34, See esp. Scott, Unity of Homer (supra, 21, n. 10) 
205-239 (Hector). 

35. The Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge 1952). 

36. Der Dichter der Ilias (Erlenbach-Zirich 1946). Com- 
pare, too, P, Krarup, Homer og det homeriske Sporgsmaal 
(Copenhagen 1945) 33, as given in J. A. O, Larsen’s 
detailed review (CP 42 [1947] 191): “All the most beauti- 
ful and touching scenes in the poems undoubtedly are the 
invention of the poet,” 


37. Patroklos: Gedanken tiber Homers Dichtung und Ge- 
stalten (Basel [1943]). 
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quate for her purpose. Moreover, her claim that 
Homer invented Phrontis seems to carry the 
search for Homeric inventions to a remarkably 
minor level; and her suggestion that Homer, 
having invented Patroclus, indicated his origin 
in a riddling way by giving him a name which 
means ‘famed for his father,’ is not the sort 
of thing to add to the repute of this activity. 
Scheliha’s approach to this problem was, how- 
ever, adult and sensible, amazingly so compared 
with that of other searchers after inventions; 
her good sense deserved to succeed, and I cannot 
help a feeling of regret that it did not. 

The whole attempt to identify Homer's orig- 
inal inventions suffers from the crucial difficulty 
that neither in Homer nor elsewhere is there 
any real evidence for these supposed inventions. 
If, in spite of this, one is resolved to find inven- 
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tions in Homer, there are various ways of deal- 
ing with the difficulty. One way is to write 
as if there were evidence, the method followed 
by Scott and necessarily followed by all others 
who make any effort to demonstrate their belief. 
The trouble with this method is that it does not, 
after all, create evidence where none exists, or, 
in the long run, even succeed in concealing its 
absence. 


Another method is to begin by extracting 
from the poems certain features which one 
feels to be peculiarly Homeric, These peculiarly 
Homeric features may fairly be said to be 
Homer’s original additions. Homer’s original ad- 
ditions, in turn, will confirm one’s impressions 
about what is peculiarly Homeric. There is some- 
thing of this in Scheliha, for instance, and in 
Howald. 


Syllogistic Reasoning 

A third method is to base one’s belief on 
the following syllogism: all great poets are 
great original inventors; Homer is a great poet; 
therefore, Homer is a great original inventor. 
This was Bassett’s specialty, it has recently been 
urged again by Wade-Gery, and it seems to lie 
at the base of many modern claims. There are 
a number of serious defects in this method. One 
is that it cannot be said to have been demon- 
strated beyond question that all great poets are 
great original inventors in the sense which these 
scholars mean. Secondly, these scholars are 
never satisfied with the general conclusion their 
syllogism provides, and regularly, without any 
further logical aid of any kind, and seemingly 
without even being aware that any such further 
logical aid is necessary, go on from this general 
conclusion to specific claims that Homer invent. 
ed A, B, and C, specific claims for which their 
syllogism offers no support whatever. Most im- 
portant of all, this method also endangers the 
very thing these Unitarians are especially eager 
to champion, Homer’s reputation as a poet. By 
urging that this sort of invention is essential 
to poetic greatness, and by then consistently 
failing to show that Homer did have this qual- 
ity, they must, to any impartial observer who 
accepts their major premise, seem to suggest 
that Homer is greatly overrated.** 


Paralleling this search for Homer's inven- 
tions, and now often found in the same works, 


38. See, e.g., S. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berke- 
ley 1938) 12-14. 


is the effort to find particular sources for parts 
of Homer. Strict Unitarians of the old school, 
such as Scott, were convinced that the search 
for sources was part of the Analytical heresy 
and were likely to look with the greatest sus- 
picion on all search for sources as not only 
futile but also a kind of insult to Homer—the 
great “original” poet. In such all-inclusive con- 
demnation, these Unitarians went too far. It 
was a weakness in men such as Bassett and 
Scott that, in their enthusiasm for Homer the 
inventor, they refused to recognize the relevance 
and importance of the study of Homer's back- 
grounds. We must, however, distinguish between 
different kinds of approach to this problem. 
With the general practice of speculating about 
what lies back of the Homeric poems, I have 
no quarrel; in fact, I think some of the best 
recent Homeric scholarship has been along these 
lines, The type of theorizing to which I here 
object is the effort to recreate specific imaginary 
pre-HlHomeric poems which will then be shown 
to have influenced particular features of Homer. 


Homer’s Sources 


This kind of search for this kind of sources 
is a strange and malignant Analytical disease 
which has infected many Unitarians in our 
time. Actually, as Dodds has noted in his survey, 
“this is really the old analytical game in a new 
form.’9 Some Unitarians are now spending 
much of their time roaming in the fairyland 
which has long had such attractions for the 
Analysts, and we are now likely to meet in 
Unitarian works the same sort of fabulous mon- 
sters (Meleagergedicht, Memnongedicht, and the 
like) as used to amuse us only in Analytical 
treatises. These Unitarians not only have the 
old Analytical affection for these wondrous 
imaginary poems but also have the same amaz- 
ing knowledge of their size, contents, and 
quality. 

In general the methods used by these scholars 
are so much like those of the Analysts that 
they are liable to nearly all the criticisms which 
Unitarians have long leveled at this aspect of 


39. See supra, 18 and note 5. J. T. Kakridis (Homeric 
Researches {Lund 1949]}) does, in fact, call his version 
of this new activity “neo-analytic.” 


Professor Combellack’s paper is the elev- 
enth in the CW series of survey articles 
on recent classical scholarship. 
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the Analytical movement. Whereas the Analyst 
has long been prepared to demonstrate that 
lines a-b in Book C are taken from an earlier, 
nonexistent poem whose characteristics he will 
describe with easy familiarity, many a modern 
Unitarian is prepared to show that the whole 
of Book C is heavily obligated for motifs and 
characters to an imaginary earlier poem whose 
qualities he can describe with the same phe- 
nomenal facility. H. Pestalozzi#? and J. T. Kak- 
ridis,4! for instance, are prepared to show us 
what a fine poem their imaginary Achilleis is 
and how greatly and variously it influenced the 
Iliad, and much of their belief is shared by 
Howald, Schadewaldt,42 and A. Heubeck.4* Kak- 
ridis also believes, as many have believed be- 
fore him, that Homer was much indebted to an 
‘imaginary poem about Meleager, and this gen- 
eral view is shared by Howald, W. Kraus,“4 and 
W. Wolfring,® though, of course, each of these 
writers has some details peculiar to himself, 
and Wolfring has some cogent criticisms of his 
predecessors. 
Criticism 

Many of the writers in this field often show 
much skill in suggesting that some feature of 
Homer has been influenced by predecessors, and 
this side of their work is interesting and valu- 
able; none of them is in the least convincing 
when he describes the particular imaginary 
predecessor. In fact, one similarity between this 
vagary and the search for Homer’s inventions 
is that the utility of the study is destroyed as 
soon as one tries to be specific. There is every 
reason to believe that Homer did invent addi- 
tions to his sources and there is every reason 
to believe that he was influenced by predeces- 
sors —- and contemporaries; but there is no 
jot of evidence to enable us to identify specific 
inventions or to construct specific literary 
sources. 


40. Die Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias (Erlenbach-Zirich 
1945). For criticism, see F. Focke, “Homerisches,’ 
velle Clio 3 (1951) 335-348. 

41. See supra, note 39. 

42. “Einblick in die Erfindung der Ilias: lias und Mem- 
nonis,” in Von Homers Welt und Werk (2nd ed.; Stutt- 
gart 1951). 

43. “Studien zur Struktur der Ilias (Retardation-Motiv- 
iibertragung,” Gymnasium Fridericianum (Erlangen 1950) 
17-36. 

44. “Meleagros in der Ilias,” WS 63 (1948) 8-21. 

45. “Ilias und Meleagrie,"” WS 66 (1953) 29-49. 


Another way in which the search for in- 
ventions and the search for models come to- 
gether is in the common interest the searchers 
show in discovering “the Homeric in Homer.” 
The Homeric poem we have is contrasted with 
the imaginary poem which our fancy has con- 
jured up out of the pre-Homeric past. Various 
modifications and innovations in the Homeric 
poem will be described, and an analysis of these 
novelties will show just what in Homer is pe- 
culiarly his own. As we have seen above, this 
material is often used to support claims for 
original inventions. 


Although some Unitarians have adopted this 
Analytical interest in specific models and this 
adoption may give some support to the notion 
that the two schools are becoming more alike, 
there is still even in this shared interest one 
significant difference: the Analysts are likely 
to hold that these earlier poems (or extracts 
from them) are present now in our Iliad or 
Odyssey; the Unitarians are likely to hold that 
the earlier poems they have _ reconstructed 
merely “influenced” the great poet who is the 
author of the Iliad or Odyssey. This vital dif- 
ference, which clearly separates even this sort 
of Unitarianism from the Analysts, was seen 
and well put by von der Mihll in contrasting 
himself with Schadewaldt: “Not merely motifs 
were taken up into the Jliad, but also poems.’’4® 


Degrees of Improbability 


If there can be degrees of improbability in 
such realms. I should incline to believe that the 
Analytical approach might have a little more 
to be said for it than this sort of Unitarianism, 
since I should think it easier to find poems than 
to find this kind of influences. Both approaches, 
however, are condemned to failure at the out- 
set as long as our ignorance of pre-Homeric 
literature continues to be so complete. We can 
often draw plausible and profitable general in- 
ferences about Homer’s debt to his predecessors 
and contemporaries; we can produce only more 
or less implausible guesses when we try to be 
specific and create a particular model for a 
particular feature. The various pre-Homeric 
poems which modern Homerists, both Analysts 
and Unitarians, have hypothesized and describ- 
ed make me feel far more confidence in the 
ability of a professional medium to conjure up 


46. Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias (Basel 1952; see supra 
21 and n, 12) 2. 
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the ghost of Homer himself than in the powers 
of these amateur magicians to conjure up the 
ghosts of dead poems which quite probably 
never existed at all. 

There are two minor ways in which con- 
temporary Unitarianism differs from that of 
the past. Unitarians during recent years have, 
I think, spent less time than formerly in ex- 
tended polemic against Analysts, detailed re- 
futation of specific Analytical arguments, and 
laborious collection of data to support some 
specific point leading to a Unitarian conclusion. 
These activities have not disappeared, and they 
should not,4? but they are likely now to be only 
incidental to the Unitarians’ main interest, In- 
stead of forming the leading element in long 
essays, these anti-Analytical, pro-Unitarian 
matters are more likely now to be found merely 
as genial asides or in footnotes. This change 
will seem to most a great change for the better; 
it is one of the advantages Unitarians owe to 
the new confidence they can now feel in their 
dominant position in Homeric scholarship. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that this 
pleasant position of dominance was won for 
Unitarianism by the polemics, the vigorous re- 
futation, and the laborious collection of data to 
which an earlier generation, led by such Homeric 
heroes as Lang, Shewan, and Scott, gave much 
time and thought. Since so much of this kind 
of activity has been only incidental in recent 
Unitarianism, I have thought it best to refer to 
it only incidentally now and then in some of 
the sections, instead of extracting and catalogu- 
ing here some examples of it. 

Separatists 

Another novelty in modern Unitarianism and, 
I suppose, another minor approach to the Ana- 
lytical point of view, is that many contemporary 
Unitarians are chorizontes, or Separatists, be- 
lieving that the Iliad and the Odyssey are not 
by the same man.4%An odd feature of the view 
of some of these scholars, Rhys Carpenter*? and 


47. G. Scheibner, for instance, has published a rather 
old-fashioned monograph in which he defends the unity 
of two books of the Iliad by examination and refutation 
of many Analytical attacks: Der Aufbau des 20. und 21. 
Buches der Ilias (Leipzig 1939). Other recent jattempts 
to defend the honor of parts of Homer which have been 
attacked by Analysts were noted when we dealt with 
Analyses of parts of the poems (supra. 25). 

48. Le., approximating the position of the ancient chori- 
zontes. 


49. Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics 


F. Robert,5° for instance, is that they put the 
two poems close enough in time to be just pos- 
sibly by the same man, but so far apart that 
this is unlikely. Some of these Unitarian Sep- 
aratists, Wade-Gery, for instance, merely indi- 
cate their view on this point without dwelling 
on their reasons; others set forth their reasons. 
Carpenter, after giving some of his reasons, 
holds out the promise of detailed treatment of 
the matter in another work, and Heubeck has 
devoted to the subject an entire monograph,®! 
which shows not only ability but commendable 
modesty and restraint. 
Criteria 

If we omit linguistic details (and Unitarians 
do not in general find these compelling), the 
criteria which are now most generally used to 
“separate” the poems tend to be of three classes: 
stylistic differences; differences in the world 
which is portrayed; differences in the attitude 
toward that world. So far, all these criteria 
seem to me inadequate. Some of the differences 
the Separatists find I think are not there at 
all; other differences are easily explicable by 
the different themes of the two poems; and 
even if one grants at least some of these dif- 
ferences, this admission does not involve ac- 
ceptance of the Separatists’ conclusion unless 
they can go on to show that such a degree of 
difference (or development) is without parallel 
in two works known to be by the same author. 
A kind of Analytical analogue to these modern 
Unitarian Separatists is apparent in the view 
of some modern Analysts, notably von der 
Mihll, that, while Homer did not produce our 
Iliad and Odyssey, he did produce both a Wrath 
of Achilles and an Odyssey from which much 
that is best in both of our poems comes. 


VI. The Background of the Homeric Poems 
“pon what meat doth this our [Homer| feed?” 


We have already considered the characteris- 
tic Analytical way of dealing with the back- 
ground of Homer and one Unitarian imitation 
of that method. Here we shall be occupied with 
other ways of dealing with the question, ways 
which, on the whole, tend to be more stimu- 
lating and fruitful. Here, too, some of the re- 
sults which have been attained seem to me 


(Berkeley 1946). 
50. Homeére (Paris 1950) 
51. Der Odvssee-Dichter und die Ilias (Erlangen 1954) 
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almost fantastic, but the methodology and aims 
are often sensible enough. Both schools have 
been active here, but most of the work has 
been done by Unitarians. To a large degree, 
however, a man’s general views on the Homeric 
Question are often not involved in these studies, 
except, perhaps, that the Unitarian, not being 
able (or compelled) to spend his time Analyzing 
the parts, played in the history of the poems by 
A, B, C, and the rest, has more time and in- 
clination for other things. 


Individual Characters 

One group of scholars has sought to pene- 
trate into the pre-Homeric history of certain 
Homeric characters. Perhaps the most elaborate 
of these efforts, and the one which goes on to 
the most far-reaching conclusions, is P. Kret- 
schmer’s ‘“Penelope,’’®? part of whose thesis may 
be summarized here as a sample of what learn- 
ing and ingenuity can do in this field. Kret- 
schmer begins by considering the relationship 
between Penelope and the wild duck of the same 
name (probably the Chinese mandarin duck, a 
notorious model of marital fidelity), and con- 
cludes that the duck got its name from Penelope 
and not vice versa. He then interprets the word 
Penelope as meaning “The Raveler of the Web’ 
(Hinschlagsausziipferin), originally not a_ per- 
son’s name but the title of a popular tale. 
Homer liked the tale and used it in the Odyssey, 
but the meaning of Penelope was no longer 
known and he took it as a proper name for the 
heroine. Before he has done with Penelope, Kret- 
schmer has given a pretty full acount of the 
growth and development of the Odyssey. Near- 
ly all of his account is interesting, and some of 
it may be true, 


Most of the writers concerned with the early 
history of individual Homeric characters do not 
throw so wide a net. No one familiar with 
Paula Philippson’s other writings will be sur- 
prised that in “Die vorhomerische und die hom- 
erische Gestalt des Odysseus,”™* she attempts to 
connect Odysseus with Thessaly. Howald™4 has 
argued that Aeneas and Sarpedon are pre- 
Homeric, but that it was Homer who introduced 
them into the Troy Story. In reaching these 


§2, AAWW 82 (1945) 80-93 
53. MusHelv 4 (1947) 8-22 


54. “Aineias,” MusHelv 4 (1947) 69-73; “Sarpedon,” 
ihid, B (1951) 


conclusions, Howald is, of course, much influ- 
enced by his basic dogma that Homer was a 
great inventor and that to conceive of him as 
bound by tradition is fatal to his greatness. 
Perhaps the most readable of the recent papers 
on this aspect of Homer’s background is A. 
Severyns’ “Ancien et récent dans les poemes 
épiques,"° on the pre-Homeric status of Peleus 
and Thetis and what Homer made of them, this 
being compared with the way in which the 
author of the Nibelungenlied handled similar 
materials. 


While many of the writers we have men- 
tioned find folk tale in the ancestry of many 
Homeric personages, R. Hampe® is ready to 
believe that Nestor (whose characterization in 
Homer is well discussed) is probably a historical 
character who lived in Blegen’s palace at Nava- 
rino and may well have looked like the faces 
we see on Mycenaean masks. R. Cantieni5’ be- 
lieves that Nestor is a recent addition to the 
Iliad and that in earlier saga he was a young 
man. E. Kalinka®® feels that so discordant a 
character as Agamemnon must have come from 
the tradition, which probably reflected a real 
Mycenaean king. P. J. Macdonell5® argues for 
the historicity of a number of Homeric charac- 
ters. 


Folk Tale 


It is not only those concerned with the 
background of individual characters who often 
turn to folk tale; this has also been a topic 
of enduring fascination for those interested in 
the background of other features of Homer, but 
the period has, I think, seen no single work in 
this field so good as W. J. Woodhouse’s Com- 
position of Homer’s Odyssey (Oxford 1930). 


55. RBP 28 (1950) 921-966. Severyns had already dis- 
cussed the pre-Homeric Peleus and Thetis in the third 
volume (Brussels 1948) of his Homére, and he has there 
many other good things of this sort. 


56. “Die homerische Welt im Lichte der neuen Ausgra- 
bungen: Nestor,” Vermdchtnis der Antiken Kunst (ed. R. 
Herbig; Heidelberg 1950) 11-70. 


57. Die Nestorerzahlung im XI. Gesang der Ilias (v. 670- 
762) (Zurich 1942). Cantieni is mainly occupied with the 
Analytical pastime of reconstructing the Nestorepos from 
which this passage of the Iliad gives an extract. 


58. Agamemnon in der Ilias, in SB Wien 221, 4 (1943). 
59. “Who's Who in Homer,” CR 55 (1941) 13-22. 
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Rhys Carpenter,®° who regularly scatters ideas 
about with a Shakespearean profusion, is much 
interested in turning our attention away from 
possible Minoan and Mycenaean influences on 
Homer and directing it to Northern Europe. 
Much of his book is given over to his thesis that 
the Odyssey was greatly influenced by the story 
of The Bear’s Son. Carpenter’s case has not, 
however, found wide acceptance, and specialists 
in folk lore have been critical of his venture 
into these realms. The role of Madrchen in the 
Odyssey is given much space in the longest essay 
in K. Reinhardt’s book, Von Werken und For- 
men,®°! “Die Abenteuer der Odyssee,” but the 
best part of the essay is that dealing with the 
literary art of the Odyssey. Quite a few of Rein- 
hardt’s points were previously made by Wood- 
house. The most valuable of the Homeric essays 
in this book is probably the short paper, “Das 
Parisurteil” (originally printed in 1938 at 
Frankfurt a.M.), which makes a powerful case 
for the belief that the Judgment of Paris is 
pre-Homeric and not, as many have maintained, 
a relatively late motif.°? Large amounts of new 
material, often of the utmost interest, are pre- 
sented by G. Germain,®? who has some impres- 
sive new parallels, largely from North Africa, 
for some of the incidents in the Odyssey, and 
who often shows great acuteness in discerning 
a peculiarity in Homer's narrative which is not 
ordinarily noticed. I am sorry to have to report 
that the theme of the contest of the bow seems 
to be another Russian invention, 


Religion 

The influence of religion, particularly of 
religious cult practices, is an important element 
in much of Germain’s material, and this field 
has attracted considerable attention from others. 
The greatest single study, in physical size at 
any rate, is C. Autran’s three-volume Homeére 


60. Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics 
(Berkeley 1946; see supra, note 49). 

61. Godesberg 1948; see supra, 25, n. 28. 

62. R. Hampe takes the apple away from the early ver- 
sions of the Judgment, but gives an extensive bibliography: 
“Das Parisurteil auf dem Elfenbeinkamm aus Sparta,” 
Neue Beitrdge zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Fest- 
schnft Bernhard Schweitzer (Stuttgart 1954) 77-86. 

63. Genése de |'Odyssée: Le fantastique et le sacré (Paris 
1954). Germain’s Homere et la mystique des nombres 
(Paris 1954) is a highly specialized and much slighter 
work. One useful point which emerges from it is that 
critics should be wary of framing theories which require 
that Homer's numbers be taken literally and precisely. 


et les origines sacerdotales de l’épopée grecque.°* 
This is a work filled with extensive and varied 
learning, but also filled with the most unlikely 
ideas, and, what is most unusual in French 
scholarly books, it is badly organized and badly 
written. Above all, I find it disconcerting that 
a scholar should be applying to the Homeric 
epics Bédier’s views on the chansons de geste at 
a time when specialists in romance epic seem 
convinced that Bédier’s views are untenable. 
Autran has had a bad influence on Robert,® 
and the sections in which Robert tries to follow 
in Autran’s footsteps in dealing with religious 
influences on Homer are the least interesting 
and the least convincing part of his book. F. 
Pfister is largely occupied with the influences 
of cults on the formation of the Homeric epics. 
Mireaux®? attempts to connect with religious 
rites both of the poems he attributes to Homer 
Sr.: The Wrath is connected with the ritual 
death and rebirth of a god or king, The Re- 
turn with the scapegoat. His case for The Wrath 
is striking and interesting; that for The Return 
is farfetched and unimpressive. 


Contemporary History 

Mireaux is also convinced that Homer was 
influenced by current events: both The Wrath 
and The Return, reflected the commercial rival- 
ries and the great metallurigica! revolution of the 
times. One was laid in the East and one in the 
West because of the two important tin routes, 
one eastwards to Colchis, one westwards to 
Etruria. In addition to these general views, Mi- 
reaux is at times prepared to suggest specific 
details: the harsh words in Book 9 of the Odys- 
sey about the difficulty of rounding Malea may 
be an advertisement for the new diolcos across 
the Isthmus of Corinth; Homer Jr., sharing 
Mytilene’s distaste for Gyges of Lydia, has given 
a portrait of him in the Aegisthus of the Odys- 
sey. On the other hand, the story of the Trojan 
War is poetical invention and not older than 
the eighth century . 

Most of the speculations offered by others 


64. Paris, 1938, 1939, and 1944. J. Bérard gives a fine 
critique of Autran in RA 21 (1944) 35-43 and 138-146 
W. F. J. Knight in JHS 72 (1952) 127-128 is laudatory 


65, Homére (Paris 1950; see supra, note 50) 


66. “Studien zum homerischen Epos,” WuJbb 3 (1948) 
137-162. 


67, Les poémes homériques et histoire grecque (Paris 
1948-49, see supra, 24 and n. 18). 
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about the historical background of Homer are 
more modest. The general subject is most ably 
treated by A. Severyns.®® L. A. Mackay argues 
that the war was fought over trade routes lead- 
ing to the metals of Central Europe, the Western 
route leading through Pylos and up the Adri- 
atic, the Eastern being controlled by Troy. The 
“incident” which caused the war to break out 
when it did may quite possibly have been the 
kidnapping of Helen by a Trojan prince. B. 
Snell” feels that the Mycenaean ruins make it 
clear that historical memories of the distant 
past lie at the basis of the Troy Story and that 
the presence of the ruins helped to make the 
historical element strong in the Iliad; the aristo- 
cratic society and its interest in glory kept the 
tradition from becoming anonymous and foster- 
ed a sense of history. J. F. Daniel,?! in a fine 
paper on the state of Greece a century or so 
before the Dorian invasion and the effects of 
that invasion in Greece and Asia Minor, em- 
phasizes the complete consistency between the 
“Homeric narrative in its essentials’ and “our 
archaeological evidence for the early 12th cen- 
tury.” E. D. Phillips,?2 whose scepticism about 
the views of V. Bérard might, perhaps, have 
been even greater, thinks Homer’s materials for 


Odysseus’ voyages may have come ultimately 
from a Periplus or, more probably, from Minoan 
or Mycenaean voyages in the West. 


The Catalogue 

One section of Homer which to many has 
had an especially “historical” look is the Cata- 
logue of Ships. V. Burr? believes its source is 
a ship register of Mycenaean times drawn up to 
record the participants in the expedition. (All 
that remains is for the researchers on the Pylos 
tablets to provide us with Nestor’s personal 


68. Homére 1; Le cadre historique (Brussels 1943; 2nd 
ed, 1945). 

69. The Wrath of Homer (Toronto 1948). 

70. “Homer und die Entstehung des geschichtlichen Be- 
wusstseins bei den Griechen,” Varia Variorum, Festgabe 
fiir Karl Reinhardt (Minster and Cologne 1952) 2-12. 
71. “The Dorian Invasion: The Setting,” AJA 52 (1948) 
107-110. 

72. “Odysseus in Italy,” JHS 73 (1953) 53-67. 

73. Neén Katalogos: Untersuchungen zum homerischen 
Schiffskatalog (Klio Beiheft 49; Leipzig 1944). I have 
not seen two discussions of the Catalogue published in 
Gymnasium: A, Heubeck, “Homerica,”” 56 (1949) 242- 
254; F. Focke, “Katalogdichtung im B der Ilias,” 57 
(1950) 256-273. 


copy.) The Mycenaean ship register is opposed 
by M. van der Valk,’4 who stresses the deliberate 
creative work of the poet of the Iliad on the 
Catalogue and the poet’s careful planning to 
produce a desired result. One pervasive influ- 
ence which van der Valk finds here and else- 
where? in the Iliad is Homer’s strong prejudice 
in favor of Ionians. 

Other recent efforts to penetrate into the 
background of Homer may be mentioned. E. 
Bickel’s Homer: Die Lésung der homerischen 
Frage™ is in part concerned with the respective 
roles played by saga, novelle, Mdrchen, and 
myths in the origin of the Homeric poems, but 
his book is very far from living up to the 
promise of its title. S. Casson77 tells a some- 
what carefree tale of how Homer got the ma- 
terial for his Odyssey from old Mycenaean 
stories he picked up around the docks and tav- 
erns of Ithaca when he happened to wander 
to that island one day. E. Laser?® shows to his 
own satisfaction that Homer, in his account 
of how Achilles chased Hector, made use of 
a poem about Atalanta and Hippomenes (this 
poem is not wholly imaginary, since a bit of it 
has turned up on papyrus, but the papyrus gives 
no evidence that the poem is pre-Homeric). A. 
Lesky’? studies the relationship between Circe’s 
Aeaean Isle and the distant Aea of the Argo- 
nautic legend. He includes some sage, but use- 
less,89 advice about the futility of tracing the 
geography of Odysseus’ wanderings. 


74. “Bemerkungen zum homerischen Schiffskatalog,” Fest- 
schrift fiir Friedrich Zucher (Berlin 1954) 349-371. 


75. “Ajax and Diomede in the Iliad,” Mnemosyne 5 
(1952) 269-286. Van der Valk has also argued that 
Homer shows strong favoritism for Greeks over Trojans: 
“Homer's Nationalistic Attitude,’ AntCl 22 (1953) 5-26. 


76. Bonn 1949. The first portion of the book is a reprint 
of some lectures originally given and printed at Bonn in 
1942. 


77. “How Homer Wrote the Odyssey,” Antiquity 16 
(1942) 71-84. Some good points were made against 
Casson by C. Hardie in “Homer and the Odyssey: Another 
Point of View,” ibid. 265-275, and immediately following 
Hardie’s article Casson has “A Rejoinder,” ibid, 275-277 
W. A. Heurtley “cannot believe . . . that Homer could 
ever have visited Ithaca’ (page 6 of his “Excavations in 
Ithaca,” BSA [1939/40}). 


78. “Zu einer Vorlage der Hektoros Anairesis im X der 
Ilias,” Hermes 80 (1952) 372-376. 
79. “Aia,” WS 63 (1948) 22-68. 


80. See Lesky’s report in his 1953 Anzeiger survey (137) 
on A, Klotz, “Die Irrfahrten des Odysseus und ihre Deu- 
tung im Altertum,” Gymnasium 59 (1952) 289-302. 
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R. Stromberg*®! concludes that the Aeolus 
episode “is a blend of saga, allegorical symbol- 
ism and magic.” Mackay®? holds that Homer 
used his great invention, The Wrath of Achilles, 
as a catalyst to combine two originally inde- 
pendent stories, one about Agamemnon’s attack 
on Troy to recover Helen from Paris, the other 
about some border fighting around Tlios in 
Epirus or Macedonia between a group led by 
Achilles and Patroclus and a group under Hec- 
tor and Alexander. G. Patroni’s vast work®® is 
pervaded by his questionable notions about the 
diverse influences exerted on the Odyssey by uni- 
formly nice civilized Mediterraneans and nastily 
barbarous Achaeans. His running commentary is 
so filled with new ideas that it seems impossible 
they could all be wrong; his ubiquitous Mediter- 
raneans are probably destined to go the way of 
Bérard’s ubiquitous Phoenicians. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of the latest views of the ori- 
gin of the /liad is Margarete Riemschneider’s 
thesis that Homer was inspired by Hesiod’s 
Theogony to compose a “lustige Familienges- 
chichte” and then on the basis of this “Gétter- 
schwank” gradually over many years construct- 
ed the various portions of the /liad.*4 


Homer’s Adaptations 


The view that Homer himself was constantly 
adding to, reorganizing, and modifying his work 
cuts across the schools and find advocates in 
both camps. Other forms of it are found, for 
instance, in P. Mazon®5 and H. J. Mette.86 R. 
von Scheliha®? and A. Riiegg**® are convinced 
that Homer often “humanized” the more bar- 
barous materials he inherited. The account given 
by J. Bérard of the legend of Odysseus in Italian 
waters®® is largely based on his father’s views 
about the composition of the Odyssey and about 


81. The Aeolus Episode and Greek Wind Magic (Gote- 
borg 1950). 

82. See supra, note 69. 

83. Commenti Mediterranei all’ Odissea di Omero (Milan 
1950). 

84. Homer: Entwicklung und Stil (Leipzig 1950). 

85. Introduction d l'Iliade (Paris 1942; see supra, 22 and 
n. 13) 256. 

86. Der Pfeilschuss des Pandaros (Halle [Salle} 1951). 
87. See supra, note 37. 

88. Kunst und Menschlichkeit Homers (Einsiedeln 1948). 


89. Chapter Eight of his La colonisation grecque de 
I'Italie méridionale et de la Sicile dans l'antiquité; "histoire 
et la légende (Paris 1941). 


Odyssean geography, foundations which seem 
weak to many Homerists. C. Picard®? holds that 
the splendid literary quality of the Homeric po- 
ems is the result of long tradition which may go 
back to pre-Greek, and possibly even Cretan, 
poetry, and which included professional skill 
in adapting to literary forms materials primi- 
tively provided by the plastic arts. The whole 
question of Homer's relationship to the pre. 
Homeric tradition is handled with singular good 
sense by A. W. Gomme,®! who soundly empha- 
sizes how impossible it usually is to be specific 
in these realms, and who not only grants to the 
tradition far more than is now fashionable with 
many Unitarians, but also recognizes, as so 
many of them do not, that “what matters is 
what Homer made of it all.” 


VII. Homer the Poet 
“A mere exchange of opinions” (Whatmough) 


It has always been one of the advantages 
of the Unitarian over the Analytical point of 
view that it is far more likely to encourage 
treatment of the Homeric poems as literature. 
Also, the treatment of the poems as literature 
seems often to lead to Unitarian conclusions. 
The last decade and a half have seen a rich 
harvest of contributions by Unitarians to the 
literary side of Homeric studies. Many of the 
Unitarian works noted in other connections 
above, particularly those by Howald, Mackay, 
Wade-Gery, and Gomme, devote to literary mat- 
ters long sections of the greatest interest and 
value, and some of the other writers already 
mentioned are very good on particular points, 
Robert, for instance, on Homer's character por- 
trayal. 

This is not to maintain that literary cri- 
ticism is foreign to the Analytical school either 
in theory or in practice. Literary criticism has 
long been one of the important criteria used 
by the Analysts in their dissection of the poems, 
and, whether for this immediate practical pur- 
pose or incidentally, Analysts often spend time 
on various literary aspects of the poems. They 
have sometimes shown great ability at this in 
the past (Wilamowitz is, of course, the great 
example), and some of the treatises mentioned 
above in the section on the Analysts have, as 
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was noted there, made good contributions along 
these lines in recent years. But for all that, 
discussion of the poems as literature is more 
likely to be found combined with a belief in 
their unity. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that Ameri- 
cans have contributed perhaps more than their 
share of papers dealing with the literary ana- 
lysis of the poems, and I suspect that some of 
this at least is due to the influence of the noble 
series of literary studies on Homer by S. E. 
Bassett in the years before this survey begins. 
On the continent Schadewaldt’s work has proved 
stimulating in this field, as in others.9? 
Severyns, Owen 

A conspicuously fine treatment of the whole 
subject of Homer as a poet is to be found in 
the last two of A. Severyns’ three volumes on 
Homer.*? The former of these two books in- 
cludes sections on some relatively technical as- 
pects of style; the second has much to say about 
the poet's artistry in such features as narrative 
and character. The Iliad alone has been dis- 
cussed most sympathetically by E. T. Owen in 
The Story of the Iliad,94 an unassuming, able, 
and refreshing book, which should be of in- 
terest to all who are concerned with the Iliad 
as an epic poem and of great utility to all who 
have to deal with the J/liad in their teaching, 
whether they are professional Homerists or 
English instructors who gladly teach the Iliad 
in translation even though their knowledge of 
Greek is limited to a dim recollection of a 
fraternity motto, For those prepared to hear, 
much of Owen's demonstration of the functions 
of the several books in the plan of the whole 
poem will add to the implausibility of many 
Analytical arguments; Homeric scholarship, 
however, swarms with folk who are “somdel 
deef,”’ 

Particular aspects of the poems have often 
been examined from the literary point of view 
during the period, In any report of this, almost 
any selection would be arbitrary. For some 
reason the Odyssey seems to have attracted 
wider interest than the /liad, and within the 
Odyssey Penelope has had an especial appeal. 
The interest of L. A. Post® in Penelope has 


92. See infra, 39 and note 113 
93. Homeére, II: Le poeéte et son oeuvre (Brussels 1943; 
2d ed, 1946); III: L’Artiste (Brussels 1948), 


94. Toronto, London, and New York 1947, 
95. From Homer to Menander: Forces in Greek Poetic 


even led him to attribute to her an importance 
in the Odyssey greater, I think, than Homer put 
there. After all, Homer says in the first line of 
Odyssey that it is about a man, and I believe 
him. W. Allen Jr.’s paper, “The Theme of the 
Suitors in the Odyssey,”% gives some of its 
best pages to Penelope. W. Biichner’s clever 
paper?’ attributes to Penelope a degree of in- 
telligence and shrewdness which is most com- 
plimentary. Buchner has been very ingenious 
in finding sound literary sense in some passages 
which the Analysts have often found absurd and 
have often used as bases for startling theories 
of their own, but some of his explanations are 
too subtle to be convincing. Somewhat the 
same is true of P. W. Harsh’s rather similar 
effort to save Homer’s character by defending 
a portion of the Odyssey against Analytical on- 
slaughts.9® His method of removing the diffi- 
culties found by critics involves the assump- 
tion of so much psychological subtlety and so 
much studied ambiguity, and requires so much 
reading between the lines, that I am afraid his 
argument, strongly put though it is, leaves me 
unconvinced. 


Starford 


Penelope’s husband has such an interest for 
W. B. Stanford that, after a long series of 
papers in Hermathena,®9 he gives us a delight- 
ful book on Odysseus from Homer to Joyce.10 
The book concentrates especially on the ancient 
portrait of Odysseus, but there is a vast amount 
of modern material as well. Stanford,!°! L. J. 
D. Richardson,!9? and C. R. Trahman 1° even de- 
vote attention to a single quality of Odysseus, 
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his slight tendency to prevaricate. Even poor 
Menelaus finds an advocate in A. Maniet, 14 
whose discussion of the scene in Sparta with 
Menelaus, Helen, Telemachus, and Pisistratus 
gives Menelaus more intelligence than the ad- 
mirable gentleman really had. 


A number of aspects of the narrative tech- 
nique of the Odyssey are treated with much 
acumen by U. Holscher.1°5 Homer's handling of 
the revenge theme in the Odyssey is analyzed 
by F. W. Jones;!96 the Oresteia story in the 
Odyssey is discussed by E. F. D’Arms and 
K. K. Hulley!°7 and by I. Diiring;!9* R. B. Wool- 
sey!09 deals with the repeated narratives; the 
humor is most admirably treated by W. M. 
Hart;19 and the footbath attracts the non- 
classicist E. Auerbach.!"1 


Literary Art 


Among works on the literary aspect of the 
Iliad may be mentioned: the chapter, “Achille 
et la probléme de la mort,” in G. Méautis’ 
Mythes inconnus de la Gréce antique 1)? an es- 
say dealing most vividly with some of Homer's 
characters and with his literary art; a number 
of the essays in Schadewaldt’s collection Von 
Homers Welt und Werk;\13 Heubeck’s continu- 
ation of Schadewaldt’s studies of Homer’s use 


104. “Pseudo-interpolations et scene de ménage dans 
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(1946) 207-213. 

108. “Klutaimestra-—nélés gyna: A Study of the Develop- 
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109. “Repeated Narratives in the Odyssey,” CP 36 (1941) 
167-181. 

110. “High Comedy in the Odyssey,” CPCP 12, No. 14 
(1943) 263-278. E. E. Sikes’ “The Humour of Homer,” 
CR 54 (1940) 121-127, is mainly concerned with the 
humor in the divine scenes. A. Rapp’s “The Dawn of 
Humor,” C] 43 (1948) 275-279, wisely concentrates on 
passages in which Homer says a character smiled or the 
like, L. Deroy, “Le pays de Taphos et humour homé- 
rique,”” AntCl 15 (1946) 227-239, goes too far in finding 
deliberate humor in the proper names, 

111. Mimesis: Dargestellte Wirklichkeit in der abend- 
landischen Literatur (Bern 1946), Chapter One. See now 
the English translation (Princeton 1953). 

112. Paris [1944]. 
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of retardation;!14 and J. Ingall’s “Structural 
Unity of the 


Among the stylistic features of the Homeric 
poems, the similes continue to attract much 
attention. A. Lesky!!® dwells on those concern- 
ing the sea, A. Severyns on those involving 
lions.17 H, Frankel, whose monograph on the 
similes remains the classic in the field, returns 
to them all too briefly in his Dichtung und Phil- 
osophie des friihen Griechentums''* and Seve- 
ryns gives to the similes one of the best of 
the many fine chapters in the third volume of 
his Homére.!9 There has been much effort to 
connect the similes with Greek art, notably by 
Schadewaldt 12° and R. Hampe,!?! and A. W. 
Persson!22 adduces some of the lion and bull 
similes as evidence for his belief that the de- 
sign on a gem found at Dendra symoblizes the 
Mycenaean conquest of Crete. The linguistic 
features of the similes lead G. P. Shipp to con- 
clude that “the ‘Homeric’ simile must have a 
long history behind it, and it is a very natural 
view that its full development is later than 
that of the art of the narrative which it 
adorns,”"123 


Some other studies of stylistic aspects of the 
Homeric poems will be noted in the section on 


Oral Poetry. Here we may conclude with men- 
tion of P. Krarup’s account 124 of the use of 
abstract nouns in speech and in narrative, in- 
tended to show how one might begin a general 
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study of the stylistic differences between speech 
and narrative, and B. A. van Groningen’'s use- 
ful remarks on the so-often-misunderstood pre- 
ludes,}25 ‘ 


VIII. Text, Language, and Transmission 
“The letter of the law,” 


The study of the Homeric poems from the 
linguistic point of view has attracted scholars 
from Alexandrian days and still retains great 
popularity. Just as our understanding of Homer 
has been helped by the comparative study of 
oral poetry, so it has been helped by compara- 
tive linguistic studies, I have no competence to 
discuss the linguists’ contribution to the ad- 
vancement of linguistics. I shall first deal brief- 
ly with a few general features of their position 
in contemporary Homeric studies and shall then 
say something of some recent works on the lang- 
uage of the poems. 


Linguistic Studies 


As was indicated in the section on the Civil 
War, linguists as a group believe that the lang- 
uage of the poems supports the Analytical posi- 
tion rather than the Unitarian. In their eyes, 


Analysts at least realize that the world is round, 
whereas Unitarians still believe that it is flat. 


But some of the most articulate contempor- 
ary linguists show signs of wanting to stay out- 
side of what one of them. Professor Whatmough, 
has called “the unscientific and frivolous guess- 
ing competition that goes by the name of the 
‘Homeric problem,’ or, seemingly,.do not 
care to be classified with the Analysts. What- 
mough, for instance, says, “I have no prejudices 
about the Homeric question save one, namely 
that I am convinced, on purely linguistic 
grounds, that ‘Homer’ can not possibly be 
one.”"127 We may feel that this is much the 
same as saying, “I have no prejudices on theo- 
logical matters save one, namely that I am 
convinced on purely x grounds, that God can 
not possibly exist.” But Whatmough’s attitude 
does suggest a rejection of Analytical specula- 
tions as well as of the naive Unitarian faith. I am 
inclined to believe that Whatmough’s is the 
only truly rational approach to Homer for any- 
one convinced, as he is, that the poems contain 


125. The Proems of the Iliad and the Odyssey (Amster- 
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126. J. Whatmough, AJA 52 (1948) 45. 
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the work of many poets: state this belief with 
the evidence which has produced it, and then 
rebuff any temptation to trace how the poems 
came to their present condition, But such a 
policy requires a strength of will and a power 
of renunciation that nearly all Homerists have 
found too much for them. 

Not only do some linguists seem too proud 
to fight in the Homeric battle and seem to feel 
that they are above the Higher Criticism; but 
they sometimes show a certain condescension 
towards literary matters, and they take 
pleasure in stressing now and then the point, 
so beloved of many who believe that their field 
of study can adopt the magic name of SCIENCE, 
that the linguistic approach is the only adult 
one and that all other approaches are merely 
games for the amusement of children. 


Obstinacy of Unitarians 


The apologetic air found in the works of 
many recent Analysts has not been adopted by 
the linguists, some of whom, and especially 
those writing in English and dwelling on this 
side of the water, often act as though they 
were trying to sound like Wilamowitz’s ghost. 
They suffer from the linguistic misfortune that 
English does not possess a Schimpflexikon near- 
ly so rich as German's, but they do quite well 
with the limited resources they have. In a 
single paper Whatmough, for instance, calls the 
view of the Unitarians puerile, says they sin 
against the light, and accuses them of dealing 
in counterfeit money.128 Most recently he has 
suggested that they suffer from _ schizo- 
phrenia, 129 just as he had earlier called them 
lunatics and, I think, dogs.19° If vigor of style 
could kill them, Whatmough and others would 
have killed off all the Unitarians long ago, but, 
like so many of God’s creatures good and bad, 
they are a hardy lot. 


Of all the Homerica which have appeared in 
the last decade and a half, probably no other 
single work will be so constantly useful as P. 
Chantraine’s Grammaire Homérique,131_ which 
brings up to date an aspect of Homeric studies 
which needed to be reworked, since the old 
standbys, Monro’s Grammar (2d ed. 1891) and 


128. AJA 52 (1948) 45-50. 
129. CP 50 (1955) 66, 
130. CW 45 (1951-52) 41. 


131. I. Phonétique et morphologie (Paris 1942; 2d ed. 
1948); II. Syntaxe (Paris 1953). 
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van Leeuwen’s Enchiridium (1894; 2d ed. 1918), 
for all their great merits and continued useful- 
ness, were approaching retirement age. It is 
very doubtful if’ anyone could be found better 
suited to this task than Chantraine, and Homer- 
ists will be long be in his debt. Chantraine also 
contributes to the Introduction a I’ Iliade, by 
P. Mazon and others, in the Budé series 152 a 
beautifully clear and well-organized brief de- 
scription of the main features of the Homeric 
language. 

Other recent studies of the language of the 
poems have been more specialized. Perhaps the 
most important is M. Leumann’s treatment of 
some seventy Homeric words which show some 
linguistic peculiarity.133 Leumann’s. view that 
many of these anomalous words arose out of 
misunderstanding is most convincingly argued. 
When he concludes plurality of authorship, he 
fails to make his case, though Analysts have 
begun to add his instances to their armory. 
Leumann’s notion that usage b arose out of a 
misunderstanding of usage a may often be cor- 
rect, but this misunderstanding may well ante- 
date Homer, who can have inherited both usages 
(or both “words”). I find no difficulty in be- 
lieving that a single individual can use the 
same collocation of letters in two quite dif- 
rent senses one of which originated from a mis- 
understanding of the other. 

G. P. Shipp1%4 is largely concerned with the 
similes. He finds that they, along with other 
passages which lie outside “the main narrative,” 
have “an undue proportion of late forms.” 
Shipp seems not so much to contribute to the 
belief that the poems are not unities as to as- 
sume the correctness of that belief to begin 
with. (I do not imply that starting with an 
assumption in this way is procedurally inde- 
fensible or that it is peculiar to Shipp or to 
linguists. Nearly all Unitarian writing on Homer 
which is not polemical refutation of Analysts’ 
views is likely to assume the unity of the 
poems.) Shipp’s conclusions about apocope were 
also reached independently by L. J. D. Richard- 
son.135 H. Triimpy1%6 gives a good collection of 
132. Paris 1942; see supra, 22 and n. 13. 
133. Homerische Worter (Basel 1950). 
134. Studies in the Language of Homer 
1953); see supra, note 123. 

135. “A Law of Apocope in Homer,” Hermathena 77 
(1951) 65-71, 

136. Kriegerische Fachausdriicke im griechischen Epos: 
Untersuchungen zum Wortschatze Homers (Basel 1950). 


(Cambridge 


data on Homer's military vocabulary, but prob- 
ably goes too far in his efforts to provide rela- 
tive dates for these technical terms. D. Tabach- 
ovitz!37 makes a vigorous effort to overthrow 
orthodox views about conditional sentences. 


H. N. Porter,)5* building partly on H. 
Frankel and partly on E. O'Neill, Jr., very ably 
re-examines the metrics of early Greek hexa- 
meter verse, and is soundly dubious about the 
value of metrical data by themselves for deter- 
mining relative chronology. “Etymologizing” is 
treated in a dissertation by L. P. Rank, 19 and 
a few instances of the phenomenon are discussed 
by E. Risch.149 W. B. Stanford,!4! who has dur- 
ing the last few years occupied himself seem- 
ingly with every aspect of that man of infinite 
variety, considers the etymology of the name 
Odysseus. This topic was also dealt with very 
strikingly by G. E. Dimock, Jr., in a paper read 
at a meeting of the American Philological As- 
sociation in New York in December, 1953.142 
Homeric names in general are discussed by A. 
Carnoy.143 

A. Heubeck!4 considers the half dozen in- 
stances in which Homer explicitly assigns a 
word to the language of the gods. A. Debrun- 
ner!45 shows how metrical considerations under- 
lie some of Homer’s choices of words. L. B. 
Lawler!46 makes a good case for her theory that 


137. Homerische  ei-Sdtze: 
Studie (Lund 1951), 


138. “The Early Greek Hexameter,” YCS 12 (1951) 
1-63; see H. Frankel, “Der kallimachische und der homer: 
ische Hexameter,” GottNachr 1926, pp. 197-229, and E 
O'Neill, Jr., “The Localization of Metrical Word-Types in 
the Greek Hexameter: Homer, Hesiod, and the Alexand: 
rians,” YCS 8 (1942) 105-178. 


139. Etymologiseering en verwante verschijnselen bij Ho 
merus (Utrecht 1951). 


140. “Namensdeutungen und Worterklirungen bei den 
altesten griechischen Dichtern,” Eumusia: Pestgabe fir 
Ernst Howald (Erlenbach-Ziirich 1947) 72-91, 


141. “The Homeric Etymology of the Name Odysseus,” 
CP 47 (1952) 209-213. 


142. “The Name of Odysseus.” This paper will appear in 
a forthcoming issue of Hudson Review. 


143. “Les noms des dieux et des héros d'Homére,” EtCl 
22 (1954) 337-350, 


144. “Die homerische Géttersprache,” WuJbb 4 (1949-50) 
197-218. 


145. “Homerica,’ MusHelv 3 (1946) 40-47. 
146. “On Certain Homeric Epithets,” PQ 27 (1948) 80- 
84. 
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a number of Homeric words ending in -thronos 
are not connected with thronos, ‘chair,’ but with 
throna, ‘decorative figures on garments.’ What- 
mough’s conviction that the language of the 
poems clearly shows plurality of authorship!47 
arouses the sturdy dissent of W. F. Albright.!4% 
L. Deroy'4® proposes, mainly on_ linguistic 
grounds, new interpretations of a number of 
words and phrases in Homer’s description of 
Eumaeus’ humble home; but F. Chamoux!° 
opposes Deroy with arguments drawn from 
archaeology, and would seem to have the better 
case. A. Nehring 1! discusses a number of 
Homeric words and phrases connected with 
fainting. There have also, of course, been num- 
erous articles dealing with individual Homeric 
words, 152 


Transmission 

We have recently had two works of the great- 
est learning on the transmission of the poems: G. 
M. Bolling’s Athetized Lines of the Iliad 153 and 
M. H. A, L. H. van der Valk’s Textual Criticism 
of the Odyssey..54 Though one of these deals 
with the /liad and one with the Odyssey, both 
are much concerned with the part played by 
the Alexandrian Homerists in the transmission 
of our Homeric text. 

Bolling’s book continues his efforts to make 
credible his belief expressed long ago that when 
the tradition gives us evidence of two texts of 
different lengths, the shorter text (barring ob- 
vious blunders) should always be_ preferred. 
Neither his earlier nor his more recent work 
seems to have won converts to this most un- 
likely theory. Bolling’s belief that all of our 
extant manuscripts go back to a single manu- 
script produced at Athens in the sixth century 
must, of cuurse, remain only a hypothesis, but 
it has much in its favor. His major effort in 
this book, to support his long-cherished con- 
viction that the atheteses of the Alexandrian 
Homerists were motivated solely by external 


147. See note 128. 


148. “Some Oriental Glosses on the Homeric Problem,” 


AJA 54 (1950) 162-167, 

149. “La palissade du porcher Eumée,” RA 
129-134, 

150. “La porcherie d’Eumé,”’ REG 65 (1952) 281-288. 
151. “Homer's Descriptions of Syncopes,” CP 42 (1947) 
106-121. 

152, Consult the annual volumes of L’Année Philologique 
(supra, 18, n. 2) 

153. Baltimore 1944, 

154. Leiden 1949, 


35 (1950) 


evidence, seems to me a complete failure.!%° 

Van der Valk’s book is, on the contrary, an 
attack on the Alexandrians and a defence, or, 
rather, a eulogy, of the Vulgate. This Vulgate 
text of the Odyssey, moreover, van der Valk 
believes goes back to a copy made by the poet 
himself, probably in the seventh century. Van 
der Valk is convinced that the criticism of the 
Alexandrians was largely subjective and that 
the modifications made by them were often 
mere conjecture. With this I agree, but I do not 
feel so confident as van der Valk does that we 
are really in a position to decide; our own 
judgment of the Alexandrians is likely to be 
largely subjective too. 

P. Chantraine, 156 in his brief account of the 
manuscripts of the Iliad, gives a summary of the 
ancient scholarship on the text, especially that of 
the Alexandrians. His essay is a useful introduc- 
tion to a complex and difficult topic. Two other 
recent writers have reached conclusions about 
the Alexandrians much closer to van der Valk’s 
than to Bolling’s: J. Labarbe!57 is convinced 
that in deciding what verses were authentic 
the Alexandrians (and especially Bolling’s pecu- 
liar favorite Zenodotus) were moved just as 
much by personal taste as by manuscript evi- 
dence; G. Jachmann!5® not only stresses how 
faulty our knowledge of the Alexandrians really 
is, but also argues quite persuasively for the 
view that some of the “extra’’ verses in the 
papyri are genuine and should be taken into the 
text. I am far from sharing Jachmann’s con- 
fidence that the papyrus variants he champions 
are the old true readings, but a number of them 
do deserve careful consideration. 


Panyri 

The general subject of the papyri is well 
summarized by P. Collart,159 who brings up to 
date his three articles on Homeric papyri pub- 
lished in the Revue de Philologie in the thirties. 
S. T. Vandersall!©° surveys Homeric papyri found 


155. On Bolling’s Ihad, see infra, 43 and note 169. 
156. See supra, 22, n. 13. 

157. L'Homére de Platon (Liege 
(1955) 83-85. 

158. “Vom frithalexandrinischen Homertext,"’ GéttNachr 
1949, pp. 167-224. 

159. See supra, 22, n. 13; RPh 6 (1932) 315-349; 7 
(1933) 33-61; 13 (1939) 289-307. 

160, “Line Omissions in Homeric Papyri since 1932,” 
CP 37 (1942) 299-306; see B. P. McCarthy, “Line Omis- 
sions in Homeric Papyri since 1925," CP 27 (1932) 151- 
155, 


1949): cf. AJP 76 
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since the publication of a similar survey in 1932 
and finds that, with a few exceptions, Bolling’s 
predictions about line omissions in the papyri 
have proved correct. It is to be hoped that 
the suggestion of W. Lameere about a collection 
of papyrus facsimiles will bear fruit.16! His 
learned paper contains much more on the papy- 
rological side of Homeric studies than the 
modest title would indicate. A recent papyrus 
addition to the outskirts of Homerica is the pub- 
lication in the latest volume of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri of scraps of twenty lines which the edi- 
tors suppose come from the Margites.162 


Scholia 

R. Langumier!63 gives a convenient sketch 
of the origins and natures of the main Homeric 
scholia and the commentary of Eustathius, and 
is properly cautious and critical throughout. H. 
Erbse is occupied with what promises to be a 
most learned series of studies relating to the 
scholia. His Untersuchungen zu den Attizistis- 
chen Lexika'®4 owes its Homeric relevance to 
the importance of the Atticists as sources for 
Eustathius. His more recent article on the man- 
uscript tradition of the /liad scholia’® presents 
many new views and does much to refute old 
ones, especially the conclusions of E. Howald 
about the relationship of Venetus A to Eusta- 
thius. Since Erbse deals with subjects inherently 
complex and difficult, it is especially regrettable 
that his style, reveling in abbreviations and 
parentheses, is unfortunately like Pauly-Wis- 
sowa at its worst. In connection with works on 
the scholia, it is a pleasure to report the pub- 
lication of the third volume of A. Severyns’ 
masterly Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de 
Proclos,‘®6 the first two noble volumes of which 
appeared in 1938. This paleographical and critical 
volume is to be followed by a detailed com- 
mentary on Proclus’ summaries of the Epic 
Cycle. Severyns’ studies of Proclus often lead 


161. “Pour un recueil de fac-similés des principaux papy- 
rus de I'Iliade et de l'Odyssée,”’ Scriptorium 5 (1951) 177- 
194, 


162. Oxyrhynchus Papyri 22 (London 1954), No, 2309, 
pp. 1-2. 

163. See supra 22, n. 13. 

164. Berlin 1950. 


165. Mnemosyne 6 (1953) 1-38; see also “Die Genfer 
Iliasscholien,” RhM 95 (1952) 170-191. 


166. Paris 1953. 


him to interesting parerga with some connection 
with Homeric matters. He gives us, for in- 
stance, the first critical edition of a summary 
of the Cypria,!®? and he ingeniously connects 
the most famous of all Homeric manuscripts, 
Venetus A, with the Byzantine booklover Are- 
thas, 168 


Editions 

The most remarkable new Homeric text of 
the period is G. M. Bolling's sixth-century 
Athenian /liad, 1®©9 Here Bolling tries to repro- 
duce what he conceives to be the source of our 
manuscript tradition. Though specialists may 
argue about the details, few, I should think, 
would object on general grounds to Bolling’s 
decision to introduce verbal changes from the 
Vulgate, since, whatever the merits and defects 
of the Vulgate text of the /liad, it presumably 
does not faithfully reproduce the text of sixth- 
century Athens.!79 But when Bolling banishes 
from the text to the apparatus those lines of the 
Iliad which his general theories lead him to re- 
ject, he is likely to have few followers. The 
lines of his text rest, I believe, on wholly false 
notions about the transmission of the Homeric 
poems, and I should be greatly surprised if this 
aspect of his new text exercised an influence on 
Homeric studies, 

Much more conservative and much more 
useful is the attractive new text of the Odyssey 
by P. von der Miihll.171 The brief critical ap- 
paratus contains a number of von der Mihll’s 
Analytical ideas about the history of the poem, 
but his text is a delight to read, On the textual 
side, more modest still is the new school edition 
of the Odyssey by W. B. Stanford, !7? but this 
work is adorned with an unusually able explan- 
atory commentary. This is a fine Homeric feast, 


167. “Un sommaire inédit des Chants Cypriens,” Meél- 
anges Henri Grégoire, II (AIPhO 10 [1950}) 571-605; 
“Pomme de discorde et jugement des déesses,"’ Mélanges 
Joseph Hombert (Phoibos 5 [1950-51]) 145-172, 
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the materials well selected, well presented, gen- 
erously served, and delightfully seasoned with 
ripe Irish wit. French students of the Odyssey 
have good reason to be grateful for the recent 
school edition by J. Bérard, H. Goube, and R. 
Langumier.!73 One’s main regret on examining 
this well-printed and well-illustrated book with 
its good introduction and commentary is that 
the editors felt required to onfine themselves 
to selections instead of giving the entire poem. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


(To be concluded in No, 4, Nov. 28, 1955). 


Book Reviews, omitted for reasons of space in 
this issue, will be resumed in No. 4. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


N. J., Friday and Saturday, November 25 
and 26, 1955. The program of the regular Sat- 
urday morning session was published in the 
October 24 issue, page 23. 


The American Numismatic Society held its 
fourth Summer Seminar in Numismatics at its 
Museum in New York City from June 21 to 
August 27, 1955. The Seminar was attended by 
twelve students from nine universities. The fields 
of study represented were: history, six; history 
of art, three; classics, two; oriental lanugages, 
one, 

The use of numismatics as a necessary aux- 
iliary to research in history and other fields of 
study provided the theme of the Seminar. Most 
of the conferences were concerned with specific 
problems in ancient and mediaeval history and 
art toward the solution of which numismatics 
makes a definite contribution. In the closing 
week of the Seminar each of the students con- 
ducted a conference on his own topic of investi- 
gation. 

The Seminar will be repeated in the summer 
of 1956, and the Society will again offer grants- 
in-aid to students who will have completed at 
173. Homére, Odyssée: Chants I, V-VII, IX-XII, XIV, 
XXI-XXIIT (Paris 1952). 


least one year’s graduate study by June 1956, 
in archaeology, classics, economics, history, his- 
tory of art, oriental languages, or other human- 
istic fields. This offer is restricted to students 
or junior instructors at universities in the 
United States and Canada. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the office of the Society, Broadway between 
155th and 156th Streets, New York 32, New 
York. Completed applications for the grants 
must be filed by March 1, 1956. 
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